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A  S E  M  I  .M O NT H I Y  REROtT  ON  NEW  D E V E I O P M E N T S . 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


^  •  Trends  and  Issues 

Religious  practices  in  Miami  schoois  were 
challenged  early  this  month  by  five  parents  as  “devi- 
;  sive,  sectarian  and  violati\'e  or  the  U.  S.  and  Florida 
Constitutions.” 

The  case  marks  the  first  time  that  a  constellation  of 
religious  practices  in  the  public  schools  has  been  at- 
I  tacked  in  a  single  suit.  The  Miami  case  is  testing  the 
(  legality  of  eight  religious  practices:  Bible  reading, 
j  prayers  and  grace,  hymns,  religious  holiday  observ¬ 
ances,  religious  symbols,  baccalaureate  programs,  re- 
j  ligious  census  and  religious  test  for  teachers. 

I  There  were  two  other  significant  developments  con- 
(  cerning  the  same  subject  last  month: 

I  —  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  put  off  a  decision 
i  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  Pennsylvania  law  requir- 
ing  that  portions  of  the  Bible  be  read  aloud  every  day 
in  public  schools. 

The  justices  sent  the  case  back  to  a  three-judge 
„  Federal  District  Court  that  had  found  the  statute  in- 
t  valid.  It  directed  the  lower  court  to  take  another  look 
I  at  the  case  in  light  of  an  amending  statute  passed  in 
I  Pennsylvania  last  year. 

I  The  amendment  provided  that  any  child  must  be 
I  excused  from  the  Bible  reading  “upon  the  written 
I  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian.”  Pennsylvania 
authorities  contended  that  this  change  made  it  a 
<  “voluntary”  program  of  Bible  reading. 

*  —  The  Appelate  Division  of  the  New  York  State  Su- 
,  preme  Court  held  that  the  reading  of  a  non-compulsory 
prayer  in  public  schools  did  not  violate  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Shonid  parents  have  access  to  confidential 
school  records  of  their  children?  A  recent  ruling  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  that 
;  said  parents  and  guardians  “as  a  matter  of  law”  were 
^  entitled  to  see  such  records  has  set  off  a  major  contro¬ 
versy.  Under  the  state’s  ruling,  parents  can  have  access 
,  to  their  child’s  progress  reports,  grades,  I.Q.  scores, 

I  achievement  test  results,  medical,  psychological  and 
psychiatric  reports  and  evaluations  of  students  by 
^educators.  The  Public  Education  Association,  a  local 


citizens  group,  immediately  attacked  the  ruling  and 
called  on  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  to 
force  a  court  review.  The  Association  said  it  was  “not 
opposed  to  the  parents  receiving  as  much  information 
about  their  children  as  would  be  helpful,  but  strongly 
objected  to  giving  parents  the  right  to  see  confidential 
files  and  professional  reports  that  may  be  subject  to 
misinterpretation.” 

The  teaching  off  English  in  high  schools 

needs  to  be  overhauled,  maintains  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board.  In  a  detailed  plan  an¬ 
nounced  last  month,  the  Board  urged  the  retraining  of 
teachers,  with  the  cooperation  of  college  and  secon¬ 
dary  school  experts,  the  use  of  television  films  to  show 
outstanding  teachers  at  work,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
set  of  ground  rules  for  sound  English  instruction.  The 
recommendations  opposed  the  use  of  digests  and 
“snippets”  instead  of  whole  works  of  literature.  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  were  urged  to  devote  themselves  first 
and  foremost  to  the  formal  teaching  of  language,  com¬ 
position  and  literature,  rather  than  to  general  educa¬ 
tion.  A  knowledge  of  grammar  and  a  maximum  of 
clear  descriptive  writing  were  demanded. 

The  selff-contained  classroom  was  strongly 
defended  last  month  by  the  Association  for  Supervi¬ 
sion  and  Curriculum  Development  of  the  NEA.  In  an 
88-page  booklet,  the  Association  states,  “there  is  real 
cause  for  alarm”  because  “sincere,  but  often  unin¬ 
formed,  pressure  groups  are  springing  up  throughout 
the  nation”  demanding  that  the  self-contained  class¬ 
room  be  replaced  by  departmentalized,  subject-con¬ 
scious  schools. 

College  enrollments  went  up  again  this  year 
for  the  eighth  successive  time.  There  are  well  over  2 
million  full-time  students  this  fall  compared  with  the 
1,973,948  which  were  reported  in  1959  as  their  final 
totals  by  995  institutions. 

These  facts  are  indicated  by  returns  based  on  esti¬ 
mated  enrollment  figures  from  more  than  600  institu¬ 
tions  received  by  Dr.  Garland  G.  Parker,  University 
of  Cincinnati  registrar  and  central  admissions  oflBcer. 
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•  AdminiftratiaH 

Schools  can  now  evalnate  themselves  in 

record  time  by  using  the  latest  electronic  machines. 
Nashville’s  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  has 
programmed  an  IBM  computer  to  spot  the  weaknesses 
of  any  school  curriculum.  Peabody’s  computer,  de- 
x’eloped  by  Prof.  Curtis  Ramsey,  compiles  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  answers  of  all  students  in  a  school  system  in 
two  weeks.  For  example,  if  a  question  involving  multi¬ 
plication  with  zeros  involves  wide  failures,  the  arith¬ 
metic  teachers  are  alerted  to  a  specific  failure.  Five 
school  systems  have  been  tested  on  the  computer  and 
instructions  will  soon  be  available  for  any  school  who 
cares  to  try  the  system. 

Ramsey’s  conclusions:  “Without  a  computer  the 
job  would  take  so  long  that  results  would  be  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  only.” 

Hire  school  specialists  to  conduct  a  school 
siu'vey  if  you  want  a  good  one.  Prof.  Merle  R.  Sump¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Illinois  recently  told  a  group 
of  school  business  officials.  Speaking  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Business  Officials  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  Prof.  Sumption  warned  against  the  ‘loss 
leader”  type  of  survey  offered  free  or  at  small  cost  by 
certain  firms  and  contingent  upon  the  firm’s  being 
hired  to  sell  school  bonds,  conduct  engineering  studies 
or  perform  architectural  services. 

“If  you  want  a  bond  marketing  service,  hire  bond 
marketers;  if  you  want  engineering  services,  hire 
engineers;  if  you  want  architectural  services,  employ 
an  architect,”  Sumption  urged. 

The  best  educational  survey  can  be  obtained  from 
a  “judicious  combination”  of  outside  consultants  and 
local  people,  according  to  Prof.  Sumption.  “Usually 
the  educational  consultant  has  a  broader  viewpoint 
and  wider  acquaintance  with  good  practice  than  has 
the  local  educator;  whereas  the  local  people,  both  la\' 
and  professional,  are  likely  to  possess  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  community  and  its  school  system,” 
he  said. 


•  Sehaolg  and  the  Public 

\  $3  million  high  school  stands  empty  in 

Inkster,  Mich.,  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  resi¬ 
dents  to  pay  higher  taxes,  and  the  consequent  inability 
of  Dearborn  Township  School  Dist.  #8  to  finance  its 
operation. 

The  impressive  two-story  brick  structure,  containitig 
43  classrooms,  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  was 


completed  this  summer  and  was  to  be  the  district’s 
pride  and  joy.  Instead  it  has  become  an  empty  symbol 
of  controversy  and  frustration. 

Twice,  district  voters  rejected  tax  increases  to  pay 
for  the  operation  of  the  school.  Some  residents,  in 
opposing  taxes  to  meet  operational  costs,  complained 
that  the  building  has  too  many  costly  frills  —  such  as 
the  swimming  pool.  Gilbert  Rushlau,  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  said  that  he  still  hoped  that  the 
district  would  be  able  to  borrow  monev  from  the  state 
or  find  some  other  way  to  open  the  building  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

With  the  population  growing  rapidly  in  recent  years 
in  Detroit’s  suburban  expansion,  the  school  board, 
according  to  Mr.  Rushlau,  has  built  various  school 
additions  and  new  elementary  schools  without  finding 
it  necessary  to  increase  taxes  for  their  operation.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  high  school,  however,  the 
board  felt  that  the  tax  should  be  increased  to  provide 
an  added  $300,000  for  school  operation. 

What  constitutes  a  ‘^public*’  school?  A 

case  in  which  a  group  of  taxpayers  and  Protestant 
ministers  and  laymen  charge  that  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  being  violated  in  the 
central  Texas  town  of  Bremond  is  arousing  consider¬ 
able  interest  among  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  state. 

The  complaints  say  tax  money  is  being  used  illegally 
to  support  what  they  charge  is  a  parochial  school  in 
Bremond.  They  allege  that  nuns  teaching  in  the  school 
have  taken  vows  of  poverty  and  that  salaries  paid 
them  from  tax  money  go  to  Catholic  orders.  Further, 
they  insist  that  the  school  is  commonly  known  as  St. 
Mary’s  School,  that  it  is  near  a  convent  where  the  nun 
teachers  live  and  near  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church. 

They  maintain  that  nuns  wear  habits  of  their  order 
while  teaching  and  that  there  is  a  cross  on  the  school 
building.  All  of  these  things  together,  they  charge, 
create  a  religious  atmosphere  and  amount  to  sectarian 
religious  instruction  in  a  school  supported  by  taxes. 

School  officials  say  the  school  is  a  public  one  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  control  of  the  Bremond  School  trus¬ 
tees.  They  lease  the  building  from  the  Catholic  church 
for  $1  a  year  and  nuns  teaching  there  are  fully  quali¬ 
fied  under  state  regulations  as  public  school  teachers. 

The  school  officials  explain  that  the  nun  teachers 
may  do  whatever  they  like  with  their  salaries.  They 
point  out  that  Protestant  teachers  give  varying 
amounts  of  their  salaries  to  Protestant  churches  and 
there’s  no  question  about  it.  ' 

School  officials  say  they  do  not  try  to  tell  the  teach¬ 
ers  how  to  dress  in  the  classroom,  and  what  the  nuns 
wear  is  their  own  affair.  They  deny  that  religious 
habits  worn  by  the  nuns  and  the  nearness  of  the  school 
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to  the  amvent,  the  rectory  and  the  church  constitute 
religious  instruction.  No  religious  instruction  is  given 
in  the  school,  officials  state.  Bremond  is  a  small  town 
in  a  farming  area,  predominantly  Catholic. 


•  Curriculum 

‘^Spelling  is  tough  for  kids,**  Dr.  Thorsten 
Carlson,  San  Diego  State  professor  of  education,  told 
Stanislaus  County  (Calif.)  teachers  in  a  recent  work¬ 
shop.  He  gave  four  reasons  for  student  spelling  dif¬ 
ficulties: 

1.  Phonics.  Phonics  is  important  but  has  so  many 
vagaries  that  it  compounds  the  problem.  English  is 
the  most  ofiFensive  language  in  this  regard.  There  are, 
for  example,  seven  ways  to  spell  the  long  e  sound. 

2.  Reading  and  spelling  phonics  differ.  In  spelling, 
we  react  to  what  we  hear  and  a  visual  symbol  or 
written  form  evolves.  Reading  is  just  the  opposite. 

3.  Context  does  not  help.  In  reading,  the  student 
uses  context  and  other  clues  as  the  stimuli. 

4.  Motivation.  The  story  itself  in  reading  is  moti¬ 
vating  and  skill  is  developed.  This  motivation  is  not 
present  in  spelling.  Learning  does  not  have  to  be  en¬ 
tertaining  but  it  must  be  satisfying. 

“Recognizing  these  differences,”  Carlson  said, 
“teachers  can  improve.  We  have  already  started  to 
do  better.  We  are  now  teaching  words  most  frequently 
used  by  children.  It  has  been  learned  in  writing,  for 
e.xample,  at  the  eighth-grade  level,  57%  of  the  content 
consists  of  only  100  words.  In  the  first  grade,  50  words 
are  used  in  50%  of  children’s  spoken  vocabulary.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Modem  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School,  b\r 
Elizabeth  Keesee.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Of  ice,  Washington  25. 
D.  C.  Paper.  65pp.  45(.  (Procedures,  teaching  techniques  and 
materials  for  use  by  elementary  teachers  confronted  with  teach¬ 
ing  foreign  langttages.  Techniques  are  for  Snanish  and  French 
but  provide  a  pattern  for  other  languages.  Also  discusses  teach¬ 
ing  aids,  testing,  visual  materials,  use  of  teachers’  guides.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

Can  intuition  be  taught?  This  is  a  major  ques¬ 
tion  facing  American  education,  says  Jerome  S.  Bruner, 
Harvard  University,  in  a  new  book.  At  the  present, 
teaching  methods  .stress  analytic  thinking  —  the  care¬ 
ful  marshalling  of  facts  and  step-by-step  reasoning. 

The  ability  to  encourage  intuitive  thinking  may 
affect  the  nation’s  production  of  the  numbers  of  crea¬ 
tive  scientists,  engineers,  artists  and  administrators 
in  the  future,  Bruner  points  out. 

What  is  the  nature  of  intuition?  The  quick  leap  of 
the  mind  to  an  answer  or  a  hypothesis.  What  are  the 
variables  that  affect  it?  Bruner  believes  that  a  major 
research  effort  is  called  for. 

“Intuitive  thinking,  the  training  of  hunches,  is  a 
much  neglected  and  essential  feature  of  productive 
thinking,  not  only  in  formal  academic  disciplines  but 


in  everyday  life.  The  shrewd  guess,  the  fertile  hypo¬ 
thesis,  the  courageous  leap  to  a  tentative  conclusion 
—  these  are  the  most  valuable  coin  of  the  thinker  at 
work,  whatever  his  line  of  work.” 

However,  Dr,  Bruner  warns,  “the  good  intuiter  may 
have  been  born  with  something  special,  but  his  effec¬ 
tiveness  rests  upon  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
a  familiarity  that  gives  intuition  something  to  work 
with.” 

The  Process  of  Education,  by  Jerome  S.  Bruner.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  97pp. 
$2.75. 


•  Teaching  ^Methods 

Are  frequent  composition  assignments  the 

best  way  to  improve  skill  in  writing?  A  recent  experi¬ 
ment  at  the  Lincoln-Sudbury  (Mass.)  Regional  High 
School  indicates  that  frequent  writing  assignments  do 
not  seem  to  yield  the  results  expected  in  terms  of  the 
time  and  effort  expended.  Frank  Hayes,  Jr.,  tells  of 
the  experiment  in  an  article  in  the  current  English 
Leaflet  published  by  the  New  England  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English. 

Two  llth-grade  classes  were  selected  to  take  part 
in  the  experiment.  All  students  in  these  two  classes 
were  tested  in  October  with  Form  2A  of  the  STEP 
Writing  Test.  They  were  tested  again  the  following 
June  with  Form  2B  of  the  same  test.  In  addition,  each 
pupil  in  the  two  classes  wrote  a  composition  on  a 
set  topic  in  October  and  another  in  June.  Compositions 
were  identified  only  by  code  number  so  that  teachers 
who  read  them  would  not  know  which  student  had 
written  a  particular  paper,  nor  at  what  time  it  had 
been  written. 

From  October  until  the  following  June  the  classes 
underwent  markedly  different  experiences.  One  class 
followed  what  might  be  called  a  traditional  program 
that  included  some  writing  every  week,  with  formal 
compositions  and  conferences  on  the  papers  every 
other  week.  The  second  class,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
excused  from  practically  all  writing  except  that  which 
was  required  on  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations. 
In  the  freed  time,  these  pupils  read  extensively  and  in 
class  discussed  style  and  construction  of  the  books 
read. 

The  surprising  results  of  the  experiment  showed  that 
both  classes  made  gains  on  both  the  tests  and  compo¬ 
sitions,  and  the  gains  for  the  two  classes  were  roughly 
the  same.  If  there  was  a  slight  edge,  Mr.  Hayes  writes, 
it  was  in  favor  of  the  class  that  had  done  the  reading 
and  little  or  no  writing. 

A  new  examination  scoring  device  has  just 
been  patented  by  Clarence  F.  Wiley,  head  of  Norwich 
University’s  (Vt.)  department  of  psychology  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  patent  is  said  to  represent  a  major  advance 
in  the  mechanics  of  classroom  scoring  of  tests  by 
making  it  simple  to  have  raw  scores,  percentile  ranks 
and  a  combined  item  analysis-educational  diagnosis 
chart  available  before  the  end  of  the  class  hour. 
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According  to  Or.  Willey,  only  a  few  minutes  of  th(' 
student’s  time  is  needed  for  the  counting  of  his  own 
score.  “When  the  student  then  reviews  a  question,  the 
scoring  device  becomes  a  form  of  ‘teaching  machine’.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  High  School  Band  Director’s  Handbook,  by  W.  Clyde 
Duvall.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Inaex. 
Bibliography.  209pp.  $6.00.  (Comprehensive  coverage  of  all 
aspects  of  the  modem  high  school  hand  program.  Chapters  on 
organization,  equipment,  uniforms,  various  public  appearances, 
summer  activities,  point  system  for  grading,  use  of  tape  recorder 
for  teaching  and  electronic  tuner.  Considerable  discussion  of 
techniques,  balance,  tone,  etc.) 


al  college  enrollments  on  a  nation-wide  basis  over  the 
last  ten  years  is  blamed  for  the  lack  of  manpower. 

Agribusiness  refers  to  all  operations  involved  in 
producing  a  farm  commodity  and  getting  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  its  final  form.  'The  term  “agri¬ 
business”  is  divided  into  three  groups:  Farm  supplies, 
farming  and  processing  distribution. 

Opportunities  for  good,  highly  motivated  graduate 
students  are  excellent,  with  salaries  that  are  competi¬ 
tive  with  other  work  fields. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  Cooney  states,  only 
one  fifth  of  the  thousands  of  agribusiness  jobs  opening 
each  year  will  be  filled  by  agricidtural  college  gradu¬ 
ates  by  1970. 


•  Student  Activitie* 


Banks  will  step  up  school  savings  programs 
as  part  of  the  increasing  struggle  for  the  savings  and 
investment  dollar,  reports  Printers’  Ink,  the  weekly 
magazine  of  advertising  and  marketing.  School  savings 
deposits  already  top  $^.5  million. 

One  method  used  to  plug  savings  is  a  Monopoly-like 
game  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Savings  Bank 
Association  of  New  York.  The  game  is  designed  to 
stimulate  the  idea  of  thrift  and  of  savings  banks  as  a 
place  to  keep  savings.  Using  play  money,  a  player  gets 
$100  “income”  at  the  start  and  each  time  around  the 
board. 

This  must  be  spent  for  such  things  as  school  lunches, 
theater  tickets,  parties  and  prom  dates.  If  everything 
is  spent  on  present  needs,  nothing  is  left  for  such  major 
purchases  as  a  camera,  a  television  set  or  a  second¬ 
hand  car.  By  putting  part  of  his  income  in  a  savings 
bank,  a  player  not  only  acquires  the  wherewithal  for 
these  purchases  —  which  are  the  final  object  of  the 
game  —  but  earns  interest  dividends  and  avoids  paying 
interest  on  debt.  The  game  was  the  idea  of  Sidney 
Lerner,  a  copy  writer  for  Benton  and  Bowles,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  for  the  association. 

It  takes  brains  to  park  a  car  in  the  student 
parking  area  of  East  Windsor  (Conn.)  High  School. 
The  school  board  early  this  year  adopted  a  policy 
limiting  parking  to  seniors  on  the  honor  roll  because  of 
a  problem  of  too  many  cars.  Of  the  74  seniors,  only 
6  made  the  honor  role  in  the  first  marking  period  this 
fall  and  only  half  of  these  have  driver  licenses.  School 
Board  Chairman  Bobert  J.  Baber  said  that  he  hoped 
the  “honor  student  parking  policy  would  take  some  of 
the  emphasis  off  cars  and  bring  more  emphasis  back 
to  studies.” 


•  VoeationaUtndugtrial 


Agribusiness  as  a  career  is  not  attracting  quali¬ 
fied  college  graduates,  reports  Wilbur  Cooney,  dean  of 
agriculture  at  Oregon  State  College.  More  than  15,000 
new  jobs  are  open  in  agribusiness  every  year,  with  no 
takers  for  about  t^vo  thirds  of  them.  Sagging  agricultur- 


•  Higher  Education 


Tbe  stepped  np  language  program  in  sec¬ 
ondary  .'jchools  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  university 
foreign  language  enrollments.  Dr.  Stanley  R.  Town¬ 
send,  head  of  Michigan  State  University’s  foreign 
language  department,  reports  that  interest  in  foreign 
languages  at  the  college  has  gone  up  55%  in  the  last 
two  years.  This  year’s  2^  increase  in  foreign  language 
students  is  about  twice  as  much  as  the  general  enroll¬ 
ment  increase  at  the  university. 

Wbat  price  excellence?  Thirteen  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  graduating  from  Oakwood  High  School,  Oak- 
wood  (Dayton),  Ohio,  this  last  spring,  were  offered 
24  scholarships  totaling  $109,105,  reports  Superintend¬ 
ent  George  H.  Pfleger.  The  13  students  accepted  14  of 
the  24  scholarships  for  a  total  value  of  $71,400.  Over 
90%  of  Oakwood’s  153  graduates  (1960)  are  attending 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  83%  attending 
four-year  colleges  and  universities. 


•  Guidance 


Tbe  way  a  child  bebaves  in  sebool  is  often 
the  result  of  the  amount  and  kinds  of  punishment  he 
receives  at  home,  a  sample  study  reveals.  The  study, 
made  by  Mary  Daghir  at  Cornell  University,  correlated 
the  methods  and  frequency  of  punishment  at  home 
with  teacher  reports  of  children’s  behavior  in  the 
classroom. 

Children  whose  parents  most  often  relied  on  physi¬ 
cal  punishment  were  described  by  their  teachers  as 
showing  more  feelings  of  inferiority  and  less  sense  of 
humor.  They  were  also  less  gregarious,  more  socially 
apprehensive,  more  easily  frustrated,  more  emotional 
and  were  less  kind  to  other  children  than  those  whose 
parents  used  other  disciplinary  methods. 

Most  of  the  parents  in  the  study  reported  that  they 
used  reasoning  more  often  than  any  other  disciplinary 
technique,  and  made  an  effort  to  understand  the  child’s 
m^eds  before  resorting  to  physical  punishment. 

The  children  covered  by  the  study  were  three- 
to-five-year-olds  in  Ithaca  nursery  schools. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT: 

A  New  Course  In  High  School  Chemistry 

By  J.  A.  Campbell,  Director, 

Chemical  Education  Materials  Study 


Approximately  1500  students  in  24  high  schools  are 
currently  studying  “Chemistry  —  An  Experimental 
Science.”  This  text  and  its  accompanying  laboratory 
work  are  the  heart  of  a  course  being  designed  by  the 
Chemical  Education  Materials  Study  (CHEM)  on  a 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  Harvey  Mudd 
College  at  Claremont,  California. 

The  Study,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Nobel- 
Laureate  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  is  investigating  means  of 
teaching  chemistry  as  effectively  as  possible.  The  first 
step  has  been  the  production  of  a  text,  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  Pimentel,  and  a  laboratory  manual  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  Lloyd  C.  Malm. 

These  materials  were  written  and  tested  this  past 
summer  by  a  group  of  high  school  and  college  teach¬ 
ers  of  chemistry  meeting  at  Harvey  Mudd  College. 
They  will  be  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  this  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  revision  tested  further  in  1961-62. 
Additional  revision  will  be  based  on  this  second  trial 
year  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  thoroughly 
tested  course  for  general  use  by  the  fall  of  1963. 

The  Study,  together  with  the  corresponding  pro¬ 
grams  in  physics,  mathematics  and  biology,  originated 
from  the  rapid  surge  in  scientific  progress  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  rate  of  increase  and  change  in  scientific 
knowledge  has  made  mandatory  a  further  examination 
of  our  current  curricula. 

The  fact  that  current  curricula  are  often  very  good 
does  not,  of  course,  preclude  further  improvement. 
Indeed,  the  educational  climate  in  the  secondary 
schools  now  is  most  favorable  to  improvement,  and  to 
undertaking  experimentation  with  courses  whose  em¬ 
phases  differ  from  most  present  practice. 

Emphasis  on  Experiment 

Experimental  work  performed  by  the  student  in  the 
laboratory  is  a  major  emphasis  on  the  GHEM  Study. 
Each  student  is  in  the  laboratory  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  his  time  dining  the  first  two  weeks  of  school. 
During  this  time  he  studies  with  some  thoroughness  a 
system  well-known  to  him,  but  actually  little  under¬ 
stood  by  him  —  a  burning  candle.  Here  is  a  readily 
available  system,  susceptible  to  many  straightforward 
yet  illuminating  experiments,  familiar  but  full  of  sin- 
prises,  and  —  amazingly  enough  —  still  not  completely 
understood  by  even  the  most  expert  of  chemists. 

The  emphasis  on  the  experimental  approach  contin¬ 
ues  throughout  the  course.  Both  text  and  laboratory 
work  are  designed  to  assure  each  student  the  experi¬ 


ence  and  excitement  of  personal  discovery,  rather  than 
a  guided  tour  of  the  deductions  of  others. 

Already  this  emphasis  on  laboratory  work  has  raised 
difficulties;  one  of  the  most  serious  is  available  time, 
or  rather  the  span  of  the  available  times.  The  usual 
period  of  35  to  50  minutes  is  woefully  inadequate  for 
setting  up  an  experiment,  observing  it,  cogitating  about 
it  and  cleaning  up  after  it.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  none  of  the  professional  chemists  who  have 
worked  on  the  Study  attended  a  high  school  having 
only  single  laboratory  periods.  In  each  case,  double 
laboratory  periods  were  scheduled  so  that  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half  was  available  whenever  experiments 
were  to  be  performed.  It  would  seem  wise  to  reinvesti¬ 
gate  the  reasons  for  abandoning  such  double  periods, 
in  the  light  of  both  past  and  present  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  text  and  laboratory  work,  the 
GHEM  Study  is  working  on  the  production  of  films  — 
moving,  film-strip  and  still  —  and  other  visual  aids, 
models  and  lecture  experiments  to  be  integrated  close¬ 
ly  with  the  course.  A  series  of  monographs  designed 
for  the  abler  students  or  the  teachers  with  special  in¬ 
terests  in  fields  related  to,  but  not  specifically  covered 
by,  the  text  will  also  become  available. 

The  Goal 

The  goal  of  the  Study  is  to  produce  a  course  which 
can  be  tried  in  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools 
and  taken  by  any  person  choosing  to  elect  chemistry, 
that  will  serve  both  the  purposes  of  the  students  who 
will  take  no  further  work  in  a  physical  science  and 
those  who,  even  in  high  school,  have  chemistry  as  a 
possible  professional  goal. 

The  trial  periods  of  the  next  three  years  will  allow 
tests  of  various  approaches  by  a  large  number  of 
teachers  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  those  already  involved  seems  currently 
to  be  growing,  the  expressed  interest  of  those  who 
hear  of  the  Study  is  most  satisfying,  but  the  response 
of  the  actual  students  will  constitute  the  experimental 
data  of  highest  validity. 

The  first  half  of  the  materials  are  now  in  print  and 
in  the  trial  schools,  but  no  general  distribution  will 
be  undertaken  until  early  in  1961  when  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  available  in  its  entirety.  A  limited  supply 
of  both  text  and  laboratory  manuals  will  be  available 
at  that  time  for  study  by  interested  school  systems. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  J.  A.  Gampbell, 
Director  of  the  GHEM  Study,  Harvey  Mudd  Gollege, 
Glaremont,  Galifomia. 
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•  The  Learner 


The  best  defense  against  trash  is  taste, 

maintains  Prof.  Robert  Gessner  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Speaking  at  the  University  of  Michigan  recently, 
he  said,  “Taste  on  a  broad  basis,  however,  does  not 
exist  for  the  art  of  the  ‘moving  image’  in  any  compar¬ 
able  proportion  to  the  public  taste  for  other  art  forms. 
This  lack  is  one  of  the  most  costly  shortcomings  in 
education. 

“To  achieve  a  revolution  in  visual  experience  we 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  cinema  as 
we  would  learn  the  parts  of  speech  or  grammar.  Un¬ 
less  we  leani  how  to  discriminate  amidst  the  flow 
of  dawn-to-midnight  images  we  will  drown  in  a  sea 
of  mediocrity,”  Gessner  predicted. 

“The  prime  responsibility  of  education  today  is  to 
teach  the  new  language  of  moving  imagery,  which  is 
the  dominant  form  of  c'ommunication  in  the  world  of 
today.  This  is  the  language  of  the  20th  century,  but 
ev'ery  June  we  graduate  millions  of  high  school  and 
college  citizens  who  are  \  isually  illiterate,”  he  said. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded  Child,  by  Natalie  Perry.  Col¬ 
umbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  282pp. 
$6.00  (Philosophy,  methods  and  curriculum  for  the  severely 
retarded  but  trainable  child.  Offers  many  suggestions  for 
teachers  with  sample  charts,  forms,  programs  and  activities. 
Emphasizes  need  for  patience  and  realistic  approach.  Index 
and  28-page  Appendix.) 


•  Dineipline 


\  now  technique  to  combat  juvenile  crime 

received  a  $280,000  boost  last  month  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  appropriation  will  be  used  to  extend 
the  technique  known  as  the  Higkfields  approach  be¬ 
cause  it  was  pioneered  at  the  Highfields  Residential 
Group  Center  in  Hopewell,  New  Jersey.  The  key  to 
the  technique  is  “guided  group  interaction,”  in  which 
the  delinquent-youth  group  exerts  pressure  on  its  own 
members  toward  constructive  behavior  and  itself 
judges  whether  a  boy  has  improved  enough  to  be  re¬ 
leased. 

David  R.  Hunter,  program  associate  in  charge  of 
the  Foundation’s  Youth  Development  program,  said, 
“Most  rehabilitative  programs  at  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  have  very  poor  records  of  success.  The  majority 
of  boys  who  have  spent  time  at  such  an  institution  — 
even  a  good  one  —  get  into  trouble  again.  On  the  other 
hand,  follow-up  studies  of  boys  who  have  received 
rehabilitative  treatment  under  the  Highfields  method 
reveal  a  relatively  low  rate  of  failure.” 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  the  approach  seeks  to  encour¬ 
age  the  boys  to  participate  as  a  group  in  supporting  the 
task  of  their  rehabilitation  instead  of  organizing  to 
frustrate  it.  “The  technique  concentrates  on  modifying 
the  youths’  behavior  and  attitudes  with  the  goal  of 
becoming  fit  for  release  and  staying  released.  The 
period  of  treatment  averages  only  four  months.  It  is 
a  far  more  economical  process  than  that  of  the  usual 


public  or  private  training  school  or  rehabilitation 
center.” 

The  program  includes  work  during  tlie  day  and 
group-guidance  sessions  in  the  evening.  The  boys  have 
two  main  incentives  to  participate:  First,  a  boy’s  own 
rate  of  progress  is  measured  in  part  by  how  much  he 
tries  to  help  his  fellows  in  the  guidance  sessions;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  basic  decision  for  his  release  depends  on  the 
other  boys’  judgment  of  his  improvement.  Because  the 
groups  are  kept  small  —  twenty  boys  at  a  time  —  the 
boys  acquire  a  close  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
deception  is  difficult.  The  approach  calls  for  an  open 
institution,  without  locks  or  weapons. 
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Juvenile  arrests  and  court  ca.ses  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1948  while  the  population  of  our 
young  people  has  increased  by  less  than  one-half, 
states  the  1959  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  the  United 
States,  published  annually  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

By  directly  comparing  percentages  of  the  rise  in 
delinquency  and  the  growth  in  the  young  population, 
the  report  finds  that  juvenile  arrests  have  increased 
two  and  one-half  times  as  fast.  Arrests  of  young  people 
during  1948-59  have  increased  six  times  as  fast  as 
arrests  of  persons  who  have  reached  their  18th  birth¬ 
day.  In  smaller  cities  (under  25,000),  arrests  of  youths 
increased  5%,  nearly  matched  by  a  4%  rise  in  the  larger 
cities. 

Over-all,  arrests  of  youths  represent  12%  of  the  total 
arrests,  but  for  auto  theft,  64%.  This  was  followed  by 
52%  for  burglary,  49%  for  larceny,  30%  for  possession  I 
of  stolen  property  and  26%  for  robbery.  | 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Youth  and  Delinquency  in  an  Inadequate  Society,  by  LeRoy 
Bowman.  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  112  E.  I9th  St.. 
N.  Y.  3.  47pp.  Paper.  35<f.  (Essay  analyzing  social  roots  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  causes,  visible  symptoms  and  an  action 
program  for  an  institutional  approach.) 


The  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

...  “I  believe  that  the  teaching  of  English  has 
drifted  into  a  state  of  near  chaos  throughout  the 
school  .system  in  this  country,  I  believe  that  the 
basic  problem  facing  each  English  teacher  is  to 
define  what  “English”  is,  to  recognize  its  limita¬ 
tions,  then  to  institute  and  maintain  a  program 
of  teaching  it.  The  term,  of  course,  has  a  two-fold 
meaning.  It  refers  to  writing  and  speaking  with 
both  correctness  and  power.  It  also  embodies  a 
full  critical  and  aesthetic  understanding  of  that 
magnificent  heritage  of  the  literature  of  England 
and  America  for  the  past  twelve  hundred  years, 
together  with  some  knowledge  of  the  well-springs 
of  Western  thought  which  have  nourished  that 
great  tradition.”  —  George  Winchester  Stone,  Jr., 
Executive  Secretary,  Modern  Language  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  Fall  English  Record. 
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•  Religious  Edueation 

How  effective  is  oar  religions  education? 

Prof.  Milton  J.  E.  Senn,  director  of  Child  Study  Center 
of  Yale  University,  thinks  that  “too  frequently  chil¬ 
dren  in  Sunday  schools  and  adults  in  churches  give 
empty  reasons  to  the  symbols  of  religion.” 

Writing  in  the  November  issue  of  Parents,  he  says, 
"Religious  education  programs  today,  in  order  really 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  youth,  must  go  be¬ 
yond  ancient  rites  and  formulae  and  strive  to  under¬ 
stand  the  natural  miracles  of  mind,  energy,  evolution 
and  human  development.  They  must  face  current  prob¬ 
lems,  and  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  contemporary  man. 

“Our  children  and  youth  need  and  crave  e.xperiences 
through  which  they  may  follow  their  natural  inclina¬ 
tions  to  explore  creative  heights.  Their  reasoning  may 
be  faulty  by  adult  standards,  but  the  role  of  respon¬ 
sible  parents  and  teachers  is  to  help  them  to  find  their 
own  moral  decisions,  their  own  ideals  and  standards 
and  develop  their  own  sense  of  responsibility.” 


•  The  Rath  Program 

New  approaches  to  teaching  mathematics 

must  capitalize  on  the  natural  affinity  of  children  for 
mathematical  problems  rather  than  merel|^  emphasize 
anxiety  to  “keep  up  with  the  Russians,*’  says  John 
Trivett,  British  professor  currently  associated  with 
the  University  of  Illinois  Arithmetic  Project. 

“Too  many  people  take  false  pride  in  lack  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  mathematics,”  he  says.  “By  developing  meir 
natural  aptitudes,  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  that  they 
may  take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
as  in  any  other  subject.” 


•  Art  Education 

Horo  Americans  are  interested  in  art  than 
ever  before,  reports  J.  Carson  Webster,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  art  department  at  North¬ 
western  University. 

In  the  last  25  years  Webster  says  he  has  noticed  a 
greater  interest  in  art  among  the  public  in  general,  as 
well  as  students.  “While  the  average  person  in  the  old 
days  thought  the  supreme  effort  in  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  viewing  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  people  today 
frc*quent  museums  and  art  galleries  to  an  increasingly 
greater  extent,”  he  commented. 

Webster  has  a  favorable  view  of  the  increasing 
number  of  students  enrolling  in  art  courses,  and  he 
believes,  “since  students  are  part  of  society,  they 
should  be  familiar  with  its  many  aspects.” 

The  main  philosophy  of  his  department,  according 
to  Webster,  is  “to  concentrate  upon  the  development 
of  understanding  and  appreciation  of  art,  rather  than 
technical  training.”  Studio  courses  for  aspiring  artists 


QUOTE  “I  don’t  understand  the  folks  who  want 
to  scrap  everything  but  the  academic  subjects  in 
school.  These  people  feel  that  it  doesn’t  count  for 
much  to  be  able  to  do  something  with  your  hands. 
I  don’t  understand  such  an  attitude.  Why  should 
people  who  do  things  be  lower  than  people  who 
talk  about  things?” 

—  Fred  Raubinger,  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  From  the  October  Missis¬ 
sippi  Educational  Advance. 


are  also  offered,  but  Webster  believes  even  profes¬ 
sional  artists  need  a  broader  background  in  the  general 
history  and  development  of  art. 


•  School  Plant 

New  trends  for  fntnre  school  bnildings  are 

summarized  by  Arch  Grimes,  Supervisor  of  Plant 
Facilities  at  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Education 
in  the  October  Iowa  Educational  Bulletin.  In  Iowa, 
Grimes  says,  the  following  factors  and  principles  domi¬ 
nate  school  thinking  about  buildings: 

—  School  sites  must  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
program  and  pupils,  yet  allow  for  expansion  of  facili¬ 
ties.  New  Iowa  high  schools  have  sites  of  20  or  more 
acres;  elementary  schools  should  have  five  acres  or 
more. 

—  New  schools  must  be  planned  for  year-around  use, 
including  parks  and  playgrounds. 

—  Over  90!£  of  Iowa’s  new  schools  are  one  story  in 
height,  built  to  the  terrain,  for  better  fire  protection. 

—  New  schools  must  be  planned  with  shifting  interior 
walls  for  flexibility  in  changing  curricula  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  instruction. 

—  Elementary  and  some  junior  high  schools  will  call 
for  self-contained  classrooms  with  larger  room  areas. 
All  schools  will  need  air  conditioning,  language  labs 
and  sound  planning  for  developments  in  audio-visual 
instruction. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Plant  Management  —  Organizing  the  Maintenance  Pro¬ 
gram,  by  R.  N.  Finchum.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.  Paper.  98pp.  50^.  (Information  for  administrators 
setting  up  or  improving  school  maintenance  programs.  Discusses 
at  length  aspects  such  as  developing  a  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tion,  selection  of  personnel,  personnel  policies,  in-service  train¬ 
ing,  scheduling  work,  shop  needs,  finance  and  costs.  Compre¬ 
hensive,  thorough.) 


•  Music  Education 

Twelve  yonng  ^^composers  in  residence*’ 

are  spending  the  current  school  year  writing  music  for 
public  school  orchestras,  bands  and  choral  groups 
under  a  unique  program  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation.  Two  ideas  are  embodied  in  the  Ford  program: 
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The  music  students  in  the  12  school  systems  are 
expected  to  gain  from  association  with  one  whose 
abilities  lie  in  composing. 

The  composer  is  expected  to  gain  because  he  is 
free  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  experimenting 
and  writing.  His  only  limitation  will  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  level  of  the  students  for  whom  he  \vrites. 

The  composer’s  obligation  is  to  compose  specifically 
for  the  local  school  group,  and  the  school  orchestra’s 
obligation  is  to  play  the  composer’s  works. 


•  Education  Abroad 


West  German  secondary  schools  will  have  a 
curriculum  shakeup  shortly.  Instruction  in  the  12th 
and  13th  years  is  to  be  reduced  to  nine  subjects,  of 
which  eight  are  required,  one  optional,  reports  The 
Bulletin  (Oct.  11)  issued  by  the  Press  and  Information 
Office  of  the  German  Federal  Govermnent. 

Basic  subjects  will  be  the  same  in  all  types  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  including:  Math,  German  (with  the 
addition  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  schools  emphasizing 
the  classics),  with  two  modern  languages,  or  one 
modern  language  and  physics. 

Another  compulsory  subject  is  Gemeinschaftskunde, 
similar  in  nature  to  social  studies  but  including  history 
and  political  education.  The  emphasis  in  history  is  on 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  widi  special  attention  to 
sociological  and  geographical  aspects. 

The  main  objective  of  the  reorganization  of  subject 
matter  is  to  enable  the  student  to  concentrate  in  those 
fields  in  which  a  thorough  grounding  is  considered 
essential,  rather  than  spreading  himself  thin  over  too 
many  areas. 


•  Kindergartenn 


KinderKartners  can  read  their  own  names 

quickly,  suggests  Robert  Kranyik  in  the  September 
Grade  Teacher,  if  the  teacher  follows  this  tip: 

Fold  6"  x  12"  pieces  of  light  cardboard  lengthwise 
and  print  a  child’s  name  on  each.  Place  each  on  the 
proper  child’s  desk  the  first  day,  so  that  he  may  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  it. 

Then,  each  morning,  place  all  of  the  name  cards  on 
a  table,  scrambling  the  order.  Have  each  child  select 
his  before  taking  his  seat  for  the  day. 

After  several  days,  name  recognition  will  improve 
markedly,  Mr.  Kranyik  says. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Niirsery-KinderK.irten  Weekday  Education  in  the  Church,  by 
Josephine  Newbury.  John  Knox  Press,  Box  1176,  Richmond  9. 
Va.  203pp.  $3.50.  (Resource  book  which  gives  complete  basic 
information  on  how  to  establish  a  nursery  ikindergarten  school. 
Covers  preliminary  planning,  standards,  equipment,  teacher 
qualifications,  programs,  methods  and  evaluation.  Extensive 
bibliographies  with  each  chapter.) 


New  CUutroom  9iateriat 


1.  Questions  on  American  Flags  ...  are 
answered  in  Flags  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  David  Esgen- 
berger.  Describes  our  flags  from  1759  on  —  design 
changes,  why  they  were  made,  where  they  were 
flown  and  when,  with  many  interesting  details. 
Chapter  on  flag  cixle  and  tradition.  Good  nistorical 
background.  Color,  B/W  illustrations.  From: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 
206pp.  $4.50. 

2.  Health  Education  and  Social  Studies  .  .  . 
classes  can  use  a  three-part  study  program:  Color- 
sound  movie.  Citrus,  The  Golden  Fruit  ( 14)4  min. ) ; 
color  filmstrip.  The  Golden  Groves  (50  frames); 
and  an  8-page  leaflet,  The  Golden  Fruit.  Well 
organized  and  presented,  these  units  cover  the 
citrus  industry  and  its  importance  to  health.  Movie 
and  filmstrip  from  Haeseler  Pictures,  1787  No. 
Whitney  Ave.,  Hollywood  28.  $79.50  for  both. 
Leaflet  from  Sunkist  Growers,  Consumer  Service 
Div.  1100,  707  West  5th,  Los  Angeles  17.  Quantit>' 
prices.  Apply. 

3.  Senior  High  Library  Reference  ...  is  Eco¬ 
nomic  Atlas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  by  George  Kish. 
Presents  the  USSR  in  economic  areas;  maps  show 
agriculture  and  land  use,  industry,  transfiortation, 
etc.,  with  text  on  each  area.  Physical  feature  maps 
also:  65  in  all.  From:  University  of  Michigan  Press, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  96pp.  $10. 

4.  Two  Primary  Drawing  Books  .  .  . 

1.  The  Poetry-Drawing  Book,  edited  by  William 
Cole  &  Julia  Colmore.  Blank  pages  with  a  poem 
for  a  child  to  illustrate  from  his  own  imagination; 
most  are  short,  easily  mimeographed  for  a  class. 
From:  Simon  &  Schuster,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
20.  Unpaged.  $1.95. 

2.  How  to  Draw  Farm  Animals,  by  Arthur 
Zaidenberg.  Step-by-step  illustrations,  accompanied 
by  text,  on  how  to  draw  fowl,  horses,  pigs,  cattle 
and  other  farm  animals.  From:  Abelard-Schuman, 
Ltd.,  6  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  19.  64pp.  $3.00. 

5.  A  How-To  Handbook  ...  for  teachers  is 
The  Opaque  Projector,  by  Kenneth  L.  Bowers. 
Describes  equipment  and  maintenance,  techniques 
and  procedures,  suggestions  for  use,  material  prep¬ 
aration  and  presentation.  From:  Visual  Instruction 
Bureau,  University  of  Texas,  Austin  12.  Ulus. 
Single  copy,  $2.00;  quantity  discounts.  Apply. 

6.  Scientific  Expedition  Packet  .  .  .  free. 
Called  Himalayagrams,  the  first  in  this  series  con¬ 
tains  a  map  and  40  copies  of  a  4-page  leaflet  for 
classroom  study.  Based  on  Sir  Edmund  Hillary’s 
current  Himalayan  expedition  to  test  high  altitude 
survival.  Other  packets  to  follow.  From:  World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  54. 

7.  Fictional  Biography  ...  is  Belisarius,  Young 
General  of  Byzantium,  by  Glanville  Downey.  For 
ages  12  and  up,  this  is  a  detailed  story  of  Roman 
army  life  under  Justinian  the  Great.  From:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Park  Ave.,  S.,  N.  Y.  10.  192pp. 
$3.00. 
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